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Important Science Books on the 


North Carolina State List of 


Approved High School Textbooks 


GENERAL SCIENCE, Revised By Caldwell and Eikenberry, 


This is a well-balanced course for the first year. It furnishes a sound intro- 


duction for more advanced study. 


INTRODUCTORY PHYSICS By Lothrop D. Higgins 


A simple presentation of physics for the first year which covers college en- 
trance requirements. Illustrative material from the everyday experience of the 
student gives added interest, 


PRACTICAL PHYSICS By Millikan and Gale. 


A eourse which embodies the latest advances in physics is offered in this 
volume and its manual ‘Practical Physies’’ is one of the most successful 


science textbooks ever published. 


CHEMISTRY AND ITS USES By McPherson and Henderson 


In both “Chemistry and Its lUses’’ and the accompanying laboratory 


manual special emphasis is given to the practical application of chemistry. 


A Laboratory Manual Accompanies 


Each of these Textbooks 


GINN anp COMPANY, Publishers 
70 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


REPRESENTED BY P. E. Seagle 
Box 311 RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 
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THE NORTH CAROLINA HIGH SCHOOL 
ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION 


By E. R. RANKIN 
Secretary of the Association 


HE VARIOUS high school championship con- 
tests in athletics North Carolina high 
schools, which have been conducted for the past 


for 


ten years under the general supervision of the Univer- 
sity committee on high school athletics, will be con- 
ducted in the future by the High School Athletic 
Association of North Carolina. 

The decision to proceed with the organization of 
this association, under the plans outlined in the con- 
stitution, was reached at a meeting, held at Chapel Hill 
on January Sth, of the enlarged University committee 
m high school athletics. This committee now includes 
in its membership. in addition to the representatives of 
the University, the president of the State association 
of city superintendents, and several superintendents 
appointed by this officer, and the president of the State 
association of high school principals and teachers, and 
The unanimous 
conclusion of this committee, reached after full dis- 


several principals named by him. 


ussion, was that the wisest plan, taking into consid- 
eration the future of the contests and the beneficial 
results which come from properly supervised high 

hool athletics, would be to proceed with the organ- 
ization of the association under the plans described 

n the constitution. 

The committee at its meeting on January 5th also 
adopted regulations to govern the spring contests in 
basketball, track. tennis, and baseball, and voted to 
submit several important questions of proposed 

nges in the rules to a referendum of the schools. 

ng these questions the most important related (1) 

me form of a residence rule prior to participa- 

n football; (2) to the cutting down of the time 

the quarters in football from fifteen minutes to 

twelve minutes; and (3) to the safeguarding, in gen- 

of the health of the boys who take part in the 

ests. These proposed changes will be taken up 
re in detail in a later number of the JourNAL. 

Members of the enlarged University committee on 

th school athletics, which is the acting executive 

mittee of the High School Athletic Association of 

North Carolina, are as follows: N. W. Walker, chair- 


m 


man, Chapel Hill; F. R. Rankin, secretary, Chapel 
Hill; T. W. Andrews, Salisbury; G. B. Phillips, 
Greensboro; C. C. Haworth, Burlington; M. R. 
Mitchell, Ellerbe; C. W. Davis, Roanoke Rapids; J. 
W. Moore, Winston-Salem, C. E. Teague, Sanford; 
C. E. Phillips, Durham; C. G. Credle, Oxford; W. 
M. Marr, High Point; O. A. Hamilton, Goldsboro; A. 
W. Hobbs, Chapel Hill; R. A. Fetzer, Chapel Hill; 
C. D. Snell, Chapel Hill; C. T. Woollen, Chapel Hill; 
W. McK. Fetzer, Chapel Hill; and H. D. Meyer, 
Chapel Hill. 

Attention is called here to the first annual meeting 
of the High School Athletic Association of North 
Carolina, which will be held at Chapel Hill some time 
in May, on a date to be announced later. Further 
announcement as to the date of this meeting will be 
made in a later issue of the JourNAt. 

Attention is also called to the fact that all high 
schools which become members of the High School 
Athletic Association of North Carolina prior to the 
beginning of the basketball contest, will be regarded 
as charter members of the association. 

Full information regarding the plan of procedure of 
the High School Athletic Association of North Caro- 
lina is given in the several announcements, reproduced 
below, which are being sent to all accredited public 
high schools of the State from the office of E. R. 
Rankin, Secretary: (1) the constitution of the High 
School Athletic Association of North Carolina, (2) an 
announcement regarding the basketball contest, and 
(3) the regulations which will govern the tenth annual 
State high school basketball championship contest. 


CONSTITUTION 
of 
Tre ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION 
oF NortH CAROLINA 


Article I—Name 


The name of this organization shall be the High School 
Athletic Association of North Carolina. 
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Il—Opsyect 


The object of this association shall be to foster good feeling 
and good sportsmanship in the North Carolina high schools; to 
stimulate, to control, and to direct along sound lines and on a 
high plane high school athletics in North Carolina by means of 
high school athletic contests. 


Areticte I1]—Orricers 


The officers of this association shall be a chairman, a vice- 
chairman, and a secretary-treasurer. 

Section 1. The chairman and the vice-chairman shall be 
elected annually by the executive committee, from the member- 
ship of the executive committee, at a meeting held at Chapel 
Hill in January 

Section 2. The secretary-treasurer of the association shall 
be a member of the staff of the University Extension Division 
of the University of North Carolina, named by the University 
Extension Division 

Section 3. The University Extension Division will bear the 
expense of the office of the secretary-treasurer and will take 
care of the printing of circulars, announcements, and bulletins 
The University Extension Division will also provide for the 
entertainment for a period not exceeding two days of the con 
testants who come to Chapel Hill in the spring during High 
School Week to participate in the inter-scholastic tennis tourna 
ment and the inter-scholastic track meet 

Section 4. The office of the secretary-treasurer shall be the 
general clearing house of the association. All applications for 
membership in the association, and all correspondence as to 
contests, shall be conducted through the secretary's office. The 
secretary will call conferences of faculty managers to arrange 
the schedules of the championship series for the various con 
tests and will preside over these conferences. The secretary 
treasurer shall keep a record of all meetings of the association 
and of the executive committee. He shall have charge of all 
funds of the association and shall render reports to the execu 
tive committee and to the association at its annual meeting 
of receipts and disbursements 

Section 5. It shall be the duty of the chairman to preside 
at the annual mectings of the association, at the meetings of 
the executive committee, and at the meetings of the commit 
tees in charge of the various contests. It shall be the duty of 
the chairman to call meetings of the executive committee. It 
shall be the duty of the chairman in conjunction with the secre 
tary and with the executive committee to set the date for the 
annual meeting 

Section 6. It shall be the duty of the vice-chairman to 
preside in the absence of the chairman 


IV—Executive 


Section 1. The executive committee shall consist of the 
chairmar the vice-chairman; the secretary-treasurer; two 
superintendents named by the president of the State association 
of city superintendents; two high school principals, named by 
the president of the State association of high school principals 
and teacher four high school principals or superintendents 
chosen by the member schools of the association at the annual 
meeting at Chapel Hill in April or May; and the members of 
the University committee on high schoo! athletics, provided that 
exclusive of the secretary-treasurer, the members of this Uni 


versity committee on high school athletics, shall now excee: 
eight in number. (Until January 1, 1925 the University com 
mittee on high school athletics, enlarged by the addition 

several superintendents, appointed by the president of the State 
association of city superintendents, and by the addition of sev 
eral high school principals, appointed by the president of the 
State association of high school principals and teachers, wil 
serve as the acting executive committee of the association.) 


Section 2. It shall be the duty of the executive committe 
to outline, subject to such restrictions as may be placed upo: 
it by this constitution, the rules and regulations which sha 
govern the various championship contests; to issue these rul 
and regulations in circular form; and to exercise throus 
properly delegated sub-committees, or contest committees, 
of which committees shall include the chairman and the secre 
tary of the executive committee ex-officio, general superviso: 
powers over the various contests. It shall be the duty of tl 
executive committee to send out through the secretary's office 
wherever practicable, suggested rules and regulations in advance 
to all the schools which intend entering the contests and to as 
the opinion of the various schools on the matter of the rule 
and regulations 


Section 3. No superintendent or high school principal sha 
be eligible to succeed himself in immediate succession on 1 
executive committee ; provided, however, that this shall not be 
construed to debar from membership on the executive commit 


tee for a term beginning January 1, 1925, any superintender 
or high school principal who is a member of the enlarged Un 
versity committee on high school athletics, which is serving a 
the acting executive committee of the association until Ja: 
ary 1, 1925. The term of office of each superintendent 
high school principal on the executive committee shall be 
two years, with the exception that for the first term the length 
of service of the following shall be for one year: One superin 


tendent selected by the president of the State association 


city superintendents, one high school principal chosen by 


president of the State association of high school principals ar 


teachers, and two superintendents or principals elected by 


member schools of this association at the first annual meeti 


The first day of January is to be regarded as the date 


which a superintendent or high school principal will becom 
member of the executive committee, or will retire from mem 
bership on the executive committee 


Articte V—MeEMRERSHIP 


Any public high school of North Carolina, which has beer 
placed on accredited relations by the State Department of Ed 


cation, is entitled to become a member of this associat 
provided the superintendent or high school principal of th 


school in question will file with the executive committee 


application for membership, in proper form on blanks t 
furnished; and provided the superintendent or high sci 


principal will agree to it to see to it that in the contests 


high school will abide by the eligibility requirements and th 
other requirements laid down in the regulations which ar 
issued to govern the various athletic contests conducted 


this association ; and provided the superintendent or high scho 
principal will give assurance that he and his school will accep 


promptly the rulings of the executive committee, or of an 


sub-committee, or contest committee. of the executive com 
mittee, upon any matter brought to the attention of tk 
committee 
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Articte VI—Tue CHAMPIONSHIP CONTESTS 


The contests which are to be conducted under the auspices 
f this association are the high school football championship 
contest, the high school baskethali championship contest, the 
ligh school baseball championship contest, the inter-scholastic 
track meet, the inter-scholastic tennis tournament and = such 
ther contsts as may be added from time to time. The foot 
yall, baseball and basketball contests will be conducted by 
neans of State championship series, which will be strictly 
limination series, and which will be open, on a basis of 
equality, to all member schools of the association who fulfill 
the requirements laid down. The track meet and the tennis 
tournament will be held at Chapel Hill. 


Arncie VII 


VOTING 


All member schools shall have votes in accordance with the 
number of championship contests which they have participated 
1 within the twelve months prior to the time when the ballot 
ng takes place. A member school which has entered no con- 
will hav> no vote. A member school which has entered 
ne contest will have one vote. A member school which has 
ntered two contests will have two votes. A member school 

has entered three contests will have three votes. A 

mber school which has entered four contests will have four 

A member school which has entered five contests will 

five votes. Votes will be cast by superintendents, prin 

als, or regularly accredited faculty athletic managers of the 
ols concerned; or the votes may be cast by proxy 


Articte VITI—CHance 1x CONSTITUTION 


Section 1. A vote of two-thirds of the total possible vote is 


ssary to change the constitution. A quorum for transact 
g business shall be one more than half the total possible vote 
ction 2. Any change in the constitution must be submitted 
he secretary's office twenty days before the annual meeting 
be held in April or May, and the proposed change, in 
ler to have any consideration, must be propesed and signed 
the superintendents or high school principals of at least 
of the member schools of the association. The secretary 
send out the proposed change, when the stipulated condi- 
shall have been fulfilled, to all member schools at least 
days before the annual meeting. and the balloting on 


proposed change will take place at the annual mecting 


Articte IX—Annvuat Dues 


Membership in this association shall be contingent upon the 


ment by the member schools of such annual dues as the 


itive may deem necessary; provided, however, that the 
dues in any case shall not exceed ten dollars per year 


member school 


Articte X—ANNUAL MEETING 


annual meeting of the association will be held in Chapel 
April or May. on a to be set by the chairman 

ting m conjunction with the secretary and the executive com 
The annual meeting will receive the report of the 
y-treasurer; will hold elections to membership on the 


ive committee, under the plan previously described in 
nstitution ; and will transact such other business as may 
before the meeting Balloting will be carried on as 


inbefore described in this constitution 


Artictk XI—Constitution EFFrect 


This constitution shall be regarded as being in force when 
membership in the High School Athletic Association of North 
Carolina shall have been applied for on the part of fifteen high 
schools, and when these fifteen schools shall have been enrolled 
as members. All high schools becoming members of the High 
School Athletic Association prior to the beginning of the high 
basketball championship contest of 1924, shall be 
regarded as charter members of the association. 


Basketball Announcement 


The first of the contests to be conducted by the High School 
Athletic Association of North Carolina will be the State high 
school basketball champicnship contest for the season of 1924. 
Announcement is made in this circular, on the part of the act- 
ing executive committee of the association, of the regulations 
which will govern this championship contest 

Any North Carolina public high school, city or rural, may 
take part in this contest, provided the aforesaid high school has 
first become a member of the High School Athletic Association 
of North Carolina. 
all accredited public high schools of the State, under the pro- 


Membership in this association is open to 


visions of article five of the constitution of the association. E. 
R. Rankin, secretary of the association, of Chapel Hill, will 
forward a copy of the constitution to any school which may 
desire it. 

All high schools which are interested should become mem- 
bers of the High School Athletic Association and, following 
that, should file with Secretary E. R. Rankin, at Chapel Hill, 
on or before February 8th, individual entry blanks certifying 
as to the eligibility of their players to take part in the contest, 
under the regulations. 

The special committee which has general charge of the 
basketball contest is composed of the following members, in 
addition to the chairman and the secretary: G. B. Phillips, C. 
C. Haworth, C. W. Davis, R. A. Fetzer, A. W. Hobbs, C. G. 
Credle, W. M. Marr, and C. T. Woollen. 

In view of the evident need of safeguarding the health of 
the high school boys who wish to take part in the contest, the 
acting executive committee of the association recommends and 
strongly urges that the superintendent or principal of each 
school have a thorough going medical examination made of 
each contestant before the contestant is placed in any basketball 
game, and before his name is sent in to the committee. 

The basketball committee calls the attention of the schools to 
the fact that the conferences of faculty managers in the east 
and west to arrange the schedules will be held immediately 
after February 9th, and the games of the championship series 
will begin at once after the conferences have been held. 

Since the State high school basketball championship contests 
had their beginning in the spring of 1915 nine contests have 


wer held. A great interest has been developed; friendly 


rivalry has characterized the contests; and a high degree of 


sportsmanship has been shown. Without doubt many lessons 


1 


aluable in after life have been learned on the basketball court 


by the young contestants, and school spirit and school loyalty 
have been greatly increased by reason of the State-wide compe 
tition. The committce trusts that from the point of view of 


nterest to the schools and the highest quality of all round 
good sportsmanship, thi 


tenth annual State high school basket- 
iall championship contest may surpass all which have been held 


in the past 
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Basketball Regulations 


1. The contest shall be open only to member schools of the 
High School Athletic Association of North Carolina 

2. Any basketball team, representing such a member high 
school, city or rural, that is made up of strictly bona fide 
students, all of whom are eligible to represent their school 
under the following regulations, shall be entitled to enter the 
championship series, provided the faculty manager shall by 
February 8th apply to the committee for entrance into the 
contest and shall send a list of his players, with their individual 
records, fully certified to on proper forms by the superintendent 
or high school principal. Blanks to be used in certifying play 
ers and giving their records will be furnished by the committee 
upon application 

3. To be eligible to represent any high school a player must 
be in regular attendance at that school at the time of any game 
in which he participates, and he must have made an average 
daily attendance record in that school of at least 60 per cent, 
measuring from the opening day of the school in the fall of 
1923 up to the time of any game in which he participates 

4. To be eligible a player must have made for the previous 
school month passing grades on a majority (more than half) 
of the studies in some regularly organized course of study in 
the school which he wishes to represent 

5. To be elgiible, a student must have made passing grades 
for the three months or longer fall term of the school year 
1923-24 on a majority (more than half) of the studies in some 
regularly organized course of study in the school which he is 
now attending and wishes to represent 

6. No student who becomes 21 years of age on or before Sep 
tember 1, 1923 shall be eligible to represent his school in the 
baskethall championship series 


7. No post graduate of a school—that is no student who has 
already finished a four-year high school course shall be eligible 
to represent his school in the championship series. This shall 
not serve, however, to debar those students who are in the 
upper classes in school systems modeled after the jumior-senior 
plan, unless these students have already been graduated or 
awarded diplomas from the schools which they are now attend 
ing or other high schools. If such students have been graduated 
already or awarded diplomas, they are. of course. ineligible 

8. No student shall be considered eligible unless he is a 
member of a grade at least as high as the seventh in the school 
which he attends 

9. No teacher, coach, professional athlete or former college 
student shall be allowed to take part in the games under any 
circumstances 

10. No student who has received for participation im any 
athictic game, or games, any sum of money in excess of his 
actual and bare, legitimate expenses incurred in playing the 
game or games, shal! be cligible to represent his school in the 
championship series. (The only items of expense that are to 
be considered legitimate under this regulation are board, lodg 
ing, transportation, and laundry). Before any student who has 
received money can be considered as cligible. he himself and his 
high schoo! principal must make definite declaration to the com 
mittee that his case comes within the limits designated in this 
regulation. Provided, that in case an appeal on eligibility is 
made to the committee under this regulation, the committee will 
review the evidence in the case and will render a decision 

The foregoing rule in regard to the receipt of money for 
certain expenses strictly set down relates to participation im 
games between teams other that high school teams; and it is 


understood, of course that a student cannot receive remuner 
ation for his participation in high school athletics and still be 
eligible for the high school basketball championship series. 

11. No student shall be considered eligible to represent his 
schoo! in this championship series who has already represented 
a high school, or high schools, during any game or part of a 
game in four championship series in basketball in previous 
years. Participation in one or more years of private scho 
basketball shall count the same as one or more years in the 
championship series. Participation in one or more years of 
high school basketball in other states shall count the same a: 
one or more years in the championship series. 

12. If one or more ineligible players are used on a tean 
during a game, then the game shall be forfeited to the opposing 
team. 

13. Immediately after February 9th, at the call of the com 
mittee, a conference will be heid of the faculty managers 
all teams entering the eastern championship series, and a cot 
ference will be held of the faculty managers of all teams ente: 
ing the western championship series. These conferences wil 
arrange the schedule of the champicnship series, east and west 
for the purpose of selecting through a process of eliminatior 
two teams which shall come to Chapel Hill to play in the final 
State championship game, the date for this game to be settl 
by the committee, and the officials who shall handle this gam« 
to be selected by the committee. P: ovided, that should any tw 
managers fail to agree among themselves at the conference as 
to whether their teams shall meet on the home meeting place oi 
either of the teams, and should they faii further to agree on 
some nearby neutral meeting place, ther it is understood that 
their teams shall meet at the University under whatsoever fina: 
cial conditions the committee may be able to propose and 
whatsoever date and hour the committee may name, and unde: 
whatsoever officials the committee may name. 

14. The committee will pay the r-ilway fare both ways on a 
basis of six men per team and will provide entertainment 
Chapel Hill for the two teams which shall be selected throug 
the process of elimination to play the State championship gam 


Athletic Association of North Carolina Righ 
School Girls 


THLETIC sports for high school girls in North Carolina 
are stimulated and directed by the “Athletic Association « 
North Carolina High School Girls” which was organized 
1922. The officers of the Association are: G. B. Phillips, Pri: 
cipal of the Greensboro High School, President: ( W. Dav 
Roanoke Rapids High School, Vice-President; Miss Nellie } 
Dry, Secretary and Treasurer. The Association divided t! 
State into five districts for the promotion of girls’ athlet 
within the territory assigned. The district chairmen are: M 
Virginia Walsh. Southeastern District; Miss Ruth Cob 
Northeastern District; Miss Olive Smith, Central District 
Miss Bonnie Shelton, Southwestern District; and Mr. W 
Staff, Northwestern District 
The purpose of the organization is stated thus in article tw 
of the Constitution: “The object of this Association should | 
to organize, standardize, and popularize athletic activities { 
girls in North Carolina high schools and to develop a spirit « 
high sportsmanship.” 
The Association has published in neat booklet form its “Co 


stitution and By-Laws.” This may be had. on application 


the President, by anyone interested 
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HE INAUGURATION of a State program of 
‘x physical education is demanded by leading 

school superintendents and principals in all sec- 
tions of North Carolina. By a “State program of 
physical education” we mean the passing of a State 
law requiring physical training in the public schools, 
the preparation of a State syllabus on the subject for 
the use of the schools, and provision for inspection in 
order to assist and to see that the work is being carried 
n properly. The particular organization to take the 
lead in this program should be the State Department 
of Public Instruction 


There seems to be some confusion as to what the 


+ 


‘lation of our present State championship contests 
vould be to a State program of physical education. A 
w people have suggested that the so-called varsity 
team games should be eliminated from the high 
hools. A larger and less radical group are of the 

nion that the games of football, baseball, and 
basketball are of more benefit than harm to high school 
tudents and that the solution of the problem lies in 


further regulation and supervision rather than elimi- 
tion. The writer’s experience in high school and in 


ringfield College (a college which has trained a 
goodly proportion of the physical education leaders of 
is country and others) places him more in sympathy 
th the solution last mentioned. 
from the State-wide point of view we repeat that 
broad physical education program should be admin- 
red by the State Department of Public Instruction. 
State championship contests should be adminis- 
as they now are, by a High School Athletic 
iation composed largely of representative high 
superintendents and principals. There should 
ery close connection between these two programs 


is not necessary, and perhaps inadvisable, that 
be organically united. This seems to be the 
rience of other states that are now carrying on 


programs side by side. In general, we are not 

too much emphasis on football, basketball, and 

ill in our high schools; rather, we are not laying 

igh emphasis on the broader program of physical 
tion 

rom the local point of view (with the school), the 

gram of physical education should be directed by a 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND STATE ATHLETIC 
CONTESTS 


By CHESTER D. SNELL 
Director of Extension, University of North Carolina 


regular member of the high school faculty who is 
especially trained for this work. As head of this 
department, he may in some cases be coach of certain 
of the teams. He might also be required to teach a 
subject or two, preferably hygiene or physiology. 
Because we have so many small cities in North Caro- 
lina, and therefore many small high schools, the person 
in charge of physical education must necessarily be 
something of a “Jack-of-all-trades.” 

There seems to be quite a bit of confusior as to 
what a program of physical education in a local school 
really is. There is a tendency in a few school systems 
to try to enlarge the football, basketball, and baseball 
program so as to make these games answer the pur- 
pose. Carried beyond a certain point this is a mistake. 
As one superintendent recently expressed it, “Just 
because we have a football team and half the school 
out to make it, we must not fool ourselves into believ- 
ing that we have a program of physical education.” 

Frankly, it is inadvisable for several reasons to make 
these strenuous games the basis of the program. A 
certain per cent, and in some schools a rather large 
per cent, of students should not take part in the more 
strenuous games because of physical defects, nutrition 
deficiencies, etc. Sufficient play spaces are not avail- 
able in a majority of our schools. The games men- 
tioned cannot be easily adapted to the different age 
and sex groups and to the periods of time available. 

The physical education program within the local 
school should consist of regular recreation periods in 
which all the pupils take part, under trained leader- 
ship and supervision, in games and mass athletics 
carefully selected to fit the different age and sex 
groups. This is not the place for a full discussion as 
to what games should be used in each grade or group, 
for these details have been thoroughly worked out in 
several books and state syllabi of physical education. 
It is sufficient to say here that the culmination of a 
physical education program is mass athletics and mass 
athletic contests and not the highly specialized foot- 
ball, basketball, and baseball teams. Both the mass 
athletic and varsity team programs can be made to lie 
down within the same manger—the Department of 
Physical Education—-under wise well-trained 
leadership. 
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HIGH SCHOOL ATHLETICS 


By G. D. GOOVER 
Charleston, West Virginia 


HE PURPOSE of the modern high school is to 
J ¢ train future citizens. It is in itself a miniature 

community with enough activities necessary to 
familiarize the pupil with the different things expected 
of him by society. In short, the modern American 
high school excelling that of every other country, is a 
place where a student is not compelled to perform cer- 
tain prescribed duties, emanating from some govern- 
mental official, but a place where he or she participates 
The 


which in the 


in the various activities of the school voluntarily 
lack of 


Roman system of government resulted in its downfall, 


spirit of representation, the 
is seen every where every pupil takes a part in the 
various phases of high school life, either by playing 
on the team, aiding in the administration of the school, 
or by expressing his or her opinion on the different 
problems that come up from time to time for solution 
in the school. The modern American high school con 
effective 


American 


stitutes one of the most mediums for the 


training of future citizens in local self 


government, 
This purpose of the American high school is made 


possible by means of the extra-curricula activities, 


such as athletics, forensic contests, publications, and 


various clubs; and through these activities the pupils 


become familiar with the different phases of com 


munity life, gain poise in practicing social courtesies, 


and acquire knowledge from parliamentary procedure 
Not only 


initiative 


that, but those students who show power of 


qualities of leadership, and executive ability 
have an opportunity to develop these traits along with 


their scholastic attainments, to the advantage of the 


social life of the school, to the support of the school 
administration, and to their own social environment 


Handling these different transactions mvolved in the 


management of these extra-curricula activities 1s not 


an easy task, and scientific metho are necessary as a 


means to an end. In the past, even to-day, the average 


hool has had no system through which the 


high s 


finances of the high school activities could be on 


trolled Schedules were made and were hiled without 


any provisions a ways and means of Satist ving the 


cost and the result was a debt at the end of the vear 


I am speaking especially of the most important 


high school activities—athletics 


* The writer shes knowledge his indettedness 
letes, former P Derher N. City 


hae given hen the preparaten of t 


Until a few years ago “putting out” an athletic tean 
depended largely on the good heart and the pocket book 
of the principal, and the goodness of some generous 
individual. Even today athletic schedules are filled 
with absolutely no provision for the satisfaction of the 
demands. And, very naturally, the result 
is that the “uniforms have not been paid for” and “w« 


necessary 
owe several hundred dollars.” Some of the questior 
naires that the writer sent out to thirty-three second 
ary schools in North Carolina to investigate the situ 
ation tell a worth-listening-to story. To the questior 
‘A copy of your last years financial report on ath 
“A deficit 

several hundred dollars which was made up by t! 
Kiwanis Club “$147.0 
deficit—athletics receipts fron 
games insufficient to equip properly the various tean 


letics” here are some of the answers: 


and other organizations';” 


are maintained by 
especially football ;” “Camp and Playground Associ 
ation loaned the school $220.00 to finish up the baseba 
season last spring. The Civitan Club has recently pai 
Hall, amounting to $100.00;” a: 
And 


this because when the coach and the student manag 


the rental of —— 


a greater number reported “not available.” 


sit down to make their schedule they just simply do: 
consider how it is going to be financed. As long 
the North Carolina high schools maintain this indiffer 
ent attitude towards financing athletics they should : 
expect to stay out of debt. Because of the prevailing 
situation the writer has been urged to write this art: 
on how high school athletics should be financed in t 
hope of alleviating in some degree the presen 
situation 
Part II 

Organization of the extra-curricula activities: 
of the high school activities may be divided into fi 
1. Athletics to inch 


both competitive sports—football, basketball, baseba 


different and distinct groups: 


track, tennis, and non-competitive sports—primat 


recreational—hiking, picnics, swimming, camp 
and winter Contests, debating 


Publicati 
Clu 


societies 


sports Forensic 


declamation, and oratorical contests. 3. 
Weekly News, Monthly magazine, annual. 4 
Scientific, literary, other than the literary 
which should control the forensic contests. Each ont 


of these groups should organize within itself, coor 


nating withal, with the other groups in so far as it ca 


be of service to them. Both large and small hig 


schools can use scientific methods in managing the 
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xtra-curricula activities. Above all, every high 
chool should have a well organized athletic associ- 
ition, the supreme “purpose of which should be to 
ncourage, regulate, and support all forms of extra- 
curricula recreational and athletic activities 
und also to work to the end that every member of the 
‘hool group shall partake of the physical, mental and 
cial advantages to be derived from such activities.” 
Only one phase of the extra-curricula activities shall 
e discussed in this article, namely that of athletics. 


school 


However the same principles may be applied in the 
liscussion of the other three. 

In the organization of the athletic association three 
lements are necessary for the successful carrying on 
f the work. 1. The individuals involved. 2. 
duties. 3. A 


Proper 


liffusion of well organized business 
lepartment. 
Individuals involved: The president of the athletic 
yssociation, vice-president, secretary, treasurer, pur- 
hasing manager, advertising manager, director, 
faculty advisers, coach or coaches, advisory board, 
mmittees. It is advisable to elect men who do not 
lay on the regular teams for the following positions: 
treasurer, purchasing and advertising managers; the 
principal reason being the difficulty of playing on the 
team, keeping up with one’s academic work, and effi- 
iently do the work of the athletic association. This is 
only suggestive, it does not have to be followed. 
Proper division of duties: Proper diffusion of 
powers of the individuals involved is necessary in 
rder that each man may know what is expected of 
to enable the association whom is to hold responsi- 
le in case of failure of performance of duty, and to 


+ 


t the other members of the athletic administra- 


The president: He shall perform the usual duties of 

e office—shall inform the athletic association mem- 
ip of the progress of the teams from time to time 
sees fit. 
e-president: He shall assume the responsibilities 


he president in case of his absence, illness or 


ilsion from school. He shall act as chairman of 
dvisory board. 

retary: He shall keep a complete record of all 
roceedings of the association and of the advisory 
|; shall keep an alphabetical list of the members of 
sociation ; shall conduct all correspondence per 


g to the general business of the organization 


iness manager: Because the business manager- 
arries with it many very important duties, and 
ise the success of the athletic association depends 


reely upon the executive ability of the manager 


extreme care should be taken to elect some one who. 
has displayed ability in prevous undertakings. His 
duties shall be as follows: 


(a) He shall be in charge of all the funds of the athietic 
association. 

(b) Direct the routine work of the business department. 

(c) Hold individual ledger sheets for each team, and for any 
other subdivision of the association. 

(d) Make deposits whenever cash is received from the vari- 
ous sources; return at regular intervals to the team treasurer 
all cancelled checks and accompanying vouchers . 

(e) Supervise all collections in the business department and 
transfer existing credits and debits accuring from requisition to 
respective ledger sheets of teams concerned. 

({) Transfer receipts from sale of tickets and guarantees to 
the respective ledger accounts. 

(g) Keep a copy of all the individual budgets of the various 
teams. 

(h) Require of each team manager a complete financial state- 
ment of every game after it is played. 

(i) Keep a complete record of all requisitions. 

(j) Finance the teams on their trips after an itemized requi- 
sition for the necessary amount for the said trip has been 
signed by the maker, countersigned by the coach, and approved 
by the principal or the general director of the extra-curricula 
activities The itemized requisition should contain the name of 
the team, names and number of the players, including the coach, 
destination, appropriation preéstimated for hotel and restaurant 
expenses, returned raidroad or automobile fare, medical aid, 
for miscellancous supplies, such as new balls, 
provided in the short—the request 
should contain all the necessary items for a comfortable trip. 

(k) Prepare and present to the director an alphabetical list 
of delingent association members. 


appropriation 


insurance if budget,—in 


Retain and file a copy of 
this list; accompany the list with receipts made out in full; 
follow up delinquents. 


op 
(1) Keep a petty cash account. 


Team manager: He shall, at the beginning of the 
year, with the aid of his faculty adviser prepare his 
individual annual budget for his particular team: foot- 
ball, basketball, etc.; keep a list of the players on his 
team ; be responsible for the welfare of the players of 
his team; make every player responsible for his indi- 
vidual paraphnelia and require a receipt of each player 
for the amount of material equipment : uniform, shoes, 
etc.; be responsible to the school for ali the material 
equipment received at the beginning of the year and 


that bought during the course of the season; keep a 


ledger for open accounts; give and require receipts for 
every transaction; enter all transactions daily as they 
accur; balance all accounts periodicaliy; deposit all 
team funds with the manager ; pay all bills by voucher 
orders after having been countersigned by the faculty 
adviser and provision made with the business depart- 
and 
deliver a 


ment: file voucher orders, cancelled checks, 


receipted bills periodically; prepare and 


financial report of game after it is played ; insure every 
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game, if provision is made in the budget of the team 
he is manager of ; require a legal agreement of every 
high school for every game. 

Purchasing manager: Absolutely no one connected 
with the athletic association, including the coach, 
should place orders for the organization. All con- 
cerned should make itemized and extended requisi- 
tions. These requisitions should be signed by the 
maker, countersigned by the faculty adviser, and sub- 
ject to the vetoeing of the business manager. The 
practical routine of the requisitions should be as fol- 
lows: the manager or coach makes a requisition, signs 
it; carries to the faculty adviser for countersignment ; 
brings it to the purchasing manager; he in turn con- 
sults the business manager for its final approval ; that 
is to find out whether or not the particular team has 
sufficient funds in its individual ledger sheet to satisfy 
the requisition. If it has the purchasing agent orders 
it; if not, he consults the director of the extra-curricula 
acitvities. Requisitions should be made in triplicate: 
one for the team manager, one for the purchasing 
manager, and one for the business manager. The 
requisitions should have different colors for every 
team, in order that they may be handled more easily. 

The purchasing manager shall keep an up-to-date 
typewritten price list of all athletic goods ; also several 
catalogues of the various houses; he should check and 
inspect all orders when received. 

Advertising manager: Should, with the assistance of 
a faculty adviser, plan all advertising campaigns, see 
that provisions have been made for season posters, 
that the games receive due publication and advertising 
in the local papers; that signs are placed in the down- 
town stores before each game 

The general director: His chief duty shall be to 
supervise the business departments of the athletic asso- 
ciation, train the students for the different offices, and 
shall have the right to demand the resignation of any 
officer who fails to do his duty 

Faculty advisers: In guiding the activities of the 
association it devolves upon the principal and his asso 
ciates to act merely in an advisory capacity. Initiative 
and organization should emenate from the student 
body. It is really, then, a question of how the student 
body can put across the program they themselves have 
devised. There should be an adviser for the follow 
ing: business, purchasing, and advertising managers ; 
and one for every team treasurer 

Committees Auditing ommiuttee, committee on 
entertainments, and a committee on non competitive 
sports. The duties of the auditing committee shall be 
as follows 

1. To require that each team manager present at the 
end of the season to it: team receipts, vouchers, and 


balanced ; cash on hand; a statement of the work of t 
team. 


2. To control all season tickets : 
a. To provide tickets on order signed by the athletic ass 
ciation. 


b. To give tickets serial numbers, each ticket bearing stan 
of auditor. 


c. To supervise sale of tickets. 
d. To deposit receipts from tickets with business manag 


The duties of the other two committees shall | 
what their name implies; respectively to entertain 1 


teams and to provide ways and means to finance sport 
such as hiking, picnicing, camping, etc. 


Part III 


The making of the budget: When one consider 
that the average North Carolina high school spend 
between $500 and $5000 per annum for athletics, an‘ 
perhaps more in the near future, then the need for ; 
budget system appears to be an absolute necessity. 


The Athletic Association should make as mam 
budgets as there are sports; each budget showing +! 
material. 1. Material equipment; 2. General operat. 
ing expenses; 3. Travelling expenses. Then all thes 
individual budgets should be compiled, thus making 
the general budget for the year. 

An analysis of the different items necessary for e: 
game separately is necessary in order to find 
exactly the various items involved in each particu! 
game and in order to determine the cost scientifi: 
rather than by guess work. 

The items involved in cach game: At the begin: 
of the season or before, either through the conferenc 
system or through personal correspondence find 
the number of games to be played during the seas 
and classify them into two classes; 1. Those to 
played away-from-home and those to be played 
home. Then determine the cost of the away-fr 
home games taking them by towns and using 
following outline, — 

Returned railroad or automobile fare 

Hotel expenses 

Miscellancous supplies 

Medica! aid 


Insurance—optional, but advisable for important games 


and the cost of the at-home games by employing 
same method 


Guarantee 

Expenses for entertaining the visiting team 
Advertising signs, posters, newspaper 
Officials 

Miscellaneous supplies 

Medical aid 


bills in order of account; “Team” books proper 
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The above analysis indicates the items involved in 
each game; the material and equipment, general 
operating expenses, and travelling expenses for the 
entire number of games or the entire season will be 
considered as follows: 


MATERIAL EQUIPMENT: 


Material on hand from the preceding season. 
Material to be bought. 


2 


Miscellaneous supplies necessary for the different games. 
This item may be determined by adding the amounts 
allowed for every game, both the away-from-home and 
at-home. 


NERAL OPERATING EXPENSES: 


Rent for the use of the grounds—both for practice and 
for special games. 

Maintainance—the usual expense; lime, ete 

Guarantees to the visiting teams 

Officials 

Entertainments for the visiting teams. 

Advertising. 

Medical aid. 


Insurance. 


Items 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8, may be determined by add- 
Items 1 and 2 
varv with the different towns; some have to consider 


ing the correlative items of all games. 


these two items as an expense, others do not. 


TRAVELING EXPENSES: 


1. Return railroad fare. 


2. Hotel expenses. 


(hese items may be determined in the same manner 

is in the other two cases. 
Now by finding out the number of games to be 
ved during the season, by classifying them in the 
vay-from-home” and “at-home” games, by analyz- 
the various items involved in these two classes, and 
distributing these items among the three accounts 
Material equipment; 2. General operating ex 
the 
ls of each item necessary for the entire season. 


nses; 3. Travelling expenses—we have sum 

must, now, see how this incurred expense can be 
ff and by whom. 

e writer believes that since the high school is a 
f the community its athletic expenses should be 
partially, by the City or town: the Civic organ- 

government 


should pay one-third, the city 


| pay the second third, and, of course, the school 


| assume the responsibility 


for the remaining 
The Greensboro High School in the Admints- 
Athletic Asso 


an advisory Council composed of one 


News writes that “The school 
1 feels that 
clubs would serve 
\ mem- 


ber from each of the following 


good balan € whe el for the \ ssociation 


ber from the Rotary, Civitan, Kiwanis, Lions, Cham- 
ber of Commerce, could form a committee for the 
purpose of passing upon any outside aid that might be 
asked. With the approval of this group it would be 
fair to ask for money from any organization that 
should see fit to consider donations.” The city govern- 
ment should pay third of the expenses, because inter- 
high-school athletics contribute to the advertising of 
the town just as much as any other undertaking sup- 
ported by the town government for the same purpose. 
()f course the school should assume the responsibility 
to pay for the remaining one third by using the follow- 
ing methods in raising money, besides the gate receipts, 
season tickets, and guarantees; surplus of the other 
extra-curricula groups; by having weekly programs 
(one high school has been able to raise $45.00 per 
week by having these programs and by charging five 
cents admission) ; by having tag days, especially after 
some big victory, dances, minstrels ; and by eliminating 
waste in material equipment. Part of this money should 
be set aside for a sinking fund: to (a) provide means 
for honor awards and other expenditures and (b) to 
insure school creditors against loss through indebtness 
ot the athletic association. 

There is a mistaken idea among some that North 
Carolina high school athletics are not clean, but their 
arguments could be offset were they to read some of 
the returned questionnaires in which practically every 
principal expressed his desire for better and cleaner 
The fact that athletics have brought the 
North 


appears to have been overlooked by some of these 


athletics. 


different Carolina sections closer together 
critics. 

The writer believes that a conference among the 
accredited high schools to discuss athletics in general 
and especially the zoning system, already in practice in 
the Northern 


sort would be a great step towards more efficient high 


some of States.—a conference of this 


school athletics. 


United States Civil Service Examination 
HE UNITED States Civil Service Commission announces 


the following open competitive examination 


(Lanp-Grant Statistics) 


will close March 11 


Bureau of 


ASSISTANT STATIS 


TICIAN 


Receipt of applications The examination 
Education 


$1 800 a 


Department of 
plus the 


ongress, and vacancies in 


fill a vacancy in the 
Interior, at an entrance salary of 


grante d by ( 


year 
of $20 a month 


itions requiring similar qualifications 


The duties consist examination of reports of disburse 


nts of d lleges, the collec 


reports 


Government funds by land-grant « 


n of information a1 reparation of on the work of 


(Continued on page 50) 
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EXTRA-CLASS ACTIVITIES IN TEACHING 


FRENCH 


By INABELLE GRAVES COLEMAN 


Gr b 


OMETIMES we teachers are asked why the High 
S School boys and girls usually prefer the more 
practical and scientific subjects like Civics, Chem- 
istry, or Physics, instead of the more classical and 
more cultural subjects like Latin, or the Modern 


Languages. If we ask our pupils this question, they 


will very quickly tell us that “in Chemistry we do 


things,” or “in Civics we have a good time taking trips 
to the jail, to the Chamber of Commerce, to the mills, 
and to other interesting places while the other fellows 
stay here and work.” Then we would assume that to 
make a High School boy or girl enjoy and like his 
As I look up 


the meaning of the word “extra” in connection with 


French, we must let him “do things.” 
Activities in Teaching French, 
Mr. Webster tells me that “extra” is 


the word Extra-Class 
“something in 
That is 


They 


addition to what is due, expected, or usual.” 

what the pupils want in their study of French. 
want more than is duc; they want the unexpected, and 
the unusual; they want “to do things” and most of all, 
they want those things they do to be noticed and appre- 
ciated. It is rather easy for us teachers to feel that 
our duty is done when we have presented thoroughly 
every rule of grammar and have secured perfect and 
accurate translations, but unless we have instilled into 
our pupils not only a knowledge of, but also an appre 
ciation and love for French, we have utterly failed in 
really teaching French. French is a real, living spoken 
language of a real, live, wide awake, wonderful people, 
should inspire us French 


and the memory of this 


teachers to make our subject a charming, interesting 


subject instead of a subject that is nothing more than 
rules and exceptions In order to secure this charm 
and interest in our subject, we conclude that we must 
do the extra things, the unusual and unexpected things, 


and thus give our pupils an outlet for the expression 


” 


of that desire to “do things” and “to show off 


Club affords the 
largest field for the pupils to express that desire “to do 


Perhaps a well directed French 


things " A French Club can be the dullest and most 
uninteresting of all clubs unless the leaders are full of 
enthusiasm, energy and a willingness to do much extra 
work, and to do all this extra work behind the screens. 
so to speak. This Christmas we have seen more attrac- 


tive toys displaped than ever before. In many 


windows we have seen on display some toe-dancers, 


High Sch 


or clown-actors that moved with grace and expressior 


that was marvelous, but that little electric wire that 
made that doll marvelously different from other dolls 


was hidden, and all the applause was given to the dol! 
This reminds us of our French Clubs. Truly an ele 


tric wire of energy and inspiration must be hidden 


somewhere in the background of a successful Frenc! 
Club. 
the teacher, and the pupils in the club must receive thx 
applause, for High School pupils, more than any other 
class of people, cherish recognition. 
in them that makes them like to show-off, if right!) 


directed, can make any French Club a success. The 


effect of picture-shows and theatres of course hav 
made the High School pupils take more interest 
dramatics than in any other phase of school liie 
Hence we always find our pupils delighted to present 
a French play. Many very usable plays for Frenc! 
Clubs may be found in Francois’ Fifteen French Plays 
Duprés Drames et Comédies, and Frazer’s Scenes 
Familiar Life. Some of these may seem rather long 
for the limited time that some of us have for prepa: 
ing programs, but if efficiently directed, the greater 
part of the preparation and rehearsing may be don 
in class with much better results than if it is attempted 
after school when there are always so many clubs a: 
practices that the pupils are supposed to attend. | 
instance, when the second year class in Francois’ Fif 
teen French Plays comes to La Surprise d’ Isidore ¢! 
teacher may secure the best results by assigning eac! 
part to several different pupils the first day the p! 
is assigned, and by letting the pupils choose the fina 


the class will be ready to present the play to the clu! 


characters at the preliminary class rehearsal. 
after two class practices. This is sometimes the bx 
kind of French lessons. 

Even then, some of us may not like the long pla 
as well as we would like the short one-act plays. Hert 
comes an unusual and splendid opportunity for dra 
matization of stories, or for the origina’ compositi 
of short plays, too. Last year I knew a teacher w 
had a very pleasant surprise from a class of b 
studying Dumas’ Stories, when three of them came * 
one morning and announced that they had dramatiz 
the lesson 


which was La Pipe de Jean Bart. ‘ 


creditable was the class production that they wert 
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asked to present it at the next French Club meeting. 
No warrior ever felt braver and more gallant than did 
this young Jean Bart as he sailed into the anti-chamber 
of the King, and brushing aside the courtier, rushed 
into the private salon of the proud but gracious King, 
and knelt to kiss his finger tips. Here a little bit of 
French History was fixed forever in these young 
minds ; here a little bit of French reading and pronun- 
ciation was acquired with ease and fluency; and here 
a deep and lasting love for French and for France 
settled down into the hearts of these American boys. 
They were proud that they studied French, for they 


had done something all alone, they thought. 

Sometimes in third or fourth year classes, the pupils 
are capable of writing a very good short one-act play 
themselves. Last year a little Christmas play entitled 
“Le Magasin de Poupées” was composed and pre- 
sented by a third year High School class. Two girls 
in the class conceived the theme and wrote it. After 
several readings for criticism in conference with the 
teacher, the correctness of the play was passed on by 
the Modern Language faculty. The presentation of 
the play at the French Club was so successful that the 
actors were asked to appear before the student body 
the next day. Further appreciation of this excellent 
work was expressed when the little play was published 
in the High School paper. 

The reading of easy short stories with a pantomime 
perhaps requires less preparation than any other pro- 
gram, and may be very successful, provided a very 
expressive and efficient reader may be secured, and 
provided those silent actors will put plenty of action in 

silent drama. While speaking of reading, we 
night remember that Le Petite Journal, published at 
irden City, New York, furnishes splendid easy read- 
ng material. The historical sketches are excellent, 
and the French jokes are very entertaining 
\ll plays, or all pantomimes, or all jokes, or all 


stories are not to be desired. Various and divers 


eans must be used in securing good programs. Then 
annot omit our music. We have school quartcttes, 
school Glee Clubs—why can we not have a French 
Club Quartette, or a French Glee ( lub? The whole 
tudent body as well as the French classes will enjoy 
| profit by a course in the music of France accompa 
by short: programs from the French quartette 
istrating the kinds of French music. To say noth- 


f the great patriotic music of France, we know 


France has produced some of the loveliest Folk 
s. Music always adds much to any program and 


is as true in French programs as it is in English 
grams 


Last but perhaps most important are the games that 
may be used in French Clubs. Most important they 
are sometimes because very often they are the life of 
the Club. As simple a game as progressive conversa- 
tions may be very effectively and enjoyably used, and 
what could be valuable than ten two-minute 
conversations in i‘rench? Many contest games suggest 
themselves when we stop to think about our English 
games that may so easily be converted into French. 
lf our Thanksgiving program chances to be a play 
employing the names of many fruits like “Les Remer- 


more 


ciments de Fruits,” several games suggest themselves 
to us. On each pupils back may be pinned the French 
name of a fruit, after which five minutes may be given 
the pupils to see who can collect the greatest number 
of names of fruits from the backs of his fellow stu- 
The article should also be required to insure a 
knowledge of the gender as well as the name. Fruit- 
basket (Le Panier a Fruits) is another game that the 
pupils like better in French than they do in English. 
Once I saw a club of high school boys and girls simply 
charmed with the playing of a card game, the aim of 


dents. 


which was to teach irregular verbs. There were eight 
tables with four pupils at a table, and they played and 
progressed with as much interest and enthusiasm as 
any Bridge Club of women would have. ‘The cards 
had been prepared by a third year class, who helped 
the teacher to conceive of the game. The rules of the 
game were so simple that the first prize was won by a 
pupil who had never played it before, but who was an 
add to the 
enthusiasm of any contest game, a prize must be 


excellent irregular-verb student. To 


awarded. High School pupils like to be noticed and 
rewarded for their work. <A very good pocket size 
French Dicttonary may be secured at a price that is 
not too expensive for the class, or the teacher in charge 
to buy, and it will not only be appreciated by the pupil, 
but it will be of a much greater value to him than the 
teacher ever knows of. Other simple rewards may be 
made, but always we must let them pertain to French 
and to France, for surely this is our one aim in French 
Clubs, and the more we teach France in all phases of 
our French teaching the greater is the value of the 
work we are doing. 

| might have mentioned in the beginning that at 
every meeting a little bit of French may be learned by 
all by requiring that each pupil shall answer to the roll 


call 


lf a pupil once repeats: 
\ qui veut, rien n'est 


by a French proverb. 
L’arbre se connait au fruit” or “ 
impossible” in French Club, that much French plus 
the thought that comes with it is his forever. 


(Continued on Page Forty-four) 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


High School Athletics 


With the organization of the North Carolina High 
School Athleti 


secondary schools of the State enter upon a second and 


Association, athletic sports in the 
larger stage of development. We deem it appropriate, 
therefore, to devote a considerable part of this issue to 
the subject of athletics in the high schools. Elsewhere 
in this number will be found an account of the organ 
ization, its constitution, and the amended regulations 
governing the contests in basketball and baseball. The 
regulations governing football will be taken up at the 
first annual meeting to be held next May. 

When the University Committee on High School 
Athleti 


in mind two major purposes: (1 


began to function some ten years ago, it had 


~ 


to stimulate and to 


encourage wholesome athletic sports in the high schools 
ot North 


letics, with the cooperation of the high 


Carolina, and (2) to give to high school ath 


school 


principals, superintendents, and other school officials, 


intelligent direction and guidance, to the end that these 


sports should be made clean and wholesome, conducted 
on a high level of sportsmanship, and kept within 


proper bounds rom the tyme the 


ommittee sent out 


its first announcement, it has had the loyal cooperation 
of practically all the high schools of the State that have 
participated in athletics. No rule or regulation has 


that has not had behind it and in 


been put mto effect 
support of it a majority vote of from seventy-five to 


one hundred per cent of the s hools participating im the 


particular sport which the proposed regulation was 


designed to cover 

When the committee attacked these problems several 
years ago, it was a common practice in the secondary 
schools ot North ( arolina for teachers and oaches to 


play on the teams representing their schools. It was 


not uncommon for high school coaches and principals 


to go out and deliberately hunt for promising athletes 
even as the colleges were wont to do in former years 


Moreover, no student was debarred from pai ticipatin- 


in athletic contests because of poor scholarship. Cas 
after case can be cited in which those in charge of atl 
letics would go outside the school and import capab) 
players for important games. These are only a few « 
the evils that existed before and at the time the con 
mittee began its work. 

But, happily, these evils have been eliminated by tlh: 
eligibility rules under which the State championshi 
contests have been held. 


In short, greater interest has been stimulated, bettc: 


standards enforced, and marked progress has bee: 


made. But, with the increased number of school: 
taking part, new problems continually arise which mus: 


be met and solved. This means that the schools then 
selves should share in a larger measure than they hav 
hitherto shared in the responsibility for the athlet 


sports in which they participate. Looking to this en 


the committee last fall asked the State Association o/ 


High School Teachers and Principals and the Stat 
\ssociation of City Superintendents, through the 
division meetings, to provide for the appointment « 
a number of representative men from each of the 
groups to meet with the University Committee for tl 
purpose of deciding in joint conference what would | 
the best and most satisfactory method of procedu 
from now on. The two bodies mentioned compli: 
with the suggestion anu appointed representatives. T 
joint conference was held at Chapel Hill on Janua: 
Sth. Out of that conference sprang the North Car 
lina High School Athletic Association discussed by M 
Rankin in this issue. The number of schools that ha 
become charter members under the new constitution 
now nearly one hundred, and the Association h 


already begun to function with most encouraging 


-N. W. W. 


prospects for a successful career 


“Dramatic cAssociation 

The Extension Division of the University of Nort 
Carolina has recently announced the organization « 
the Carolina Dramatic Association. <A state-wide ass« 
ciation, growing out of the work in Community Dram 
is now in process of organization for the purpose « 
stimulating an interest in and a love for artistic dr 
matic expression. 

The following local divisions are to be included 
the state-wide organization: (1) high school and oth 
secondary school dramatic clubs; (2) college dramat 


clubs 
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clubs ; (3) community dramatic clubs ; (4) church dra- 
matic clubs; (5) social and fraternal dramatic clubs ; 
(4) children’s dramatic clubs. Each of these divisions 
will be formed as a distinct organization for the pur- 
pose of studying and producing plays and famitiariz- 
ing its memberships with the various arts involved in 
play-writing and play-production. A more extend .d 
announcement will appear in our March issue. 


Educational Meetings 


The Department of Superintendents of the National 
Education Association meets in Chicago, February 
25-28. It would seem, if we are to judge from the 
reports from the field, that a larger number than usual 
if the North Carolina Superintendents will attend. 

The North Carolina Education Association meets in 
Raleigh, March 12, 13, and 14. Complete program of 
the meeting will be issued by Secretary Warren at an 
early date. 

The North Carolina College Conference will meet in 
Greensboro, March 21-22. The preliminary program 
will be mailed out to the colleges and given to the press 

out the middle of February. The chairman of the 
Conference, Dr. William J]. Martin of Davidson Col- 
lege, announces Dr. John J. Tigert, U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education, will be one of the speakers. 

lhe North Carolina Conference of English Teachers 

meet in Greensboro, March 28-29. The program 
f this meeting will be announced in our March issue. 

Mr. S. B. Smithey, President of the North Carolina 

iation of Teachers of Mathematics, announces 

t the next meeting of the Association will be held 
t the North Carolina College for Women, Greensboro, 

February 22-23. Mr. William Betz, Vice-Principal 

East High School, Rochester, N. Y., will be the 

ef out-of-state speaker. Mr. Betz is regarded as 

ng the ablest men in the field of high school mathe- 
s in the whole country. He will deliver two 
lresses before the Association. 


Prize Essay Contest 


lo not overlook the prize essay contest announced 
ge 48 of this issue of the JourNaL. Every high 
whether it has students entering the contest or 

vill miss a real opportunity if it fails to add to its 
rary the five admirable volumes which the American 
mical Society is offering at the actual cost of 


BOOK NOTES AND REVIEWS 


How to ExperiIMeNtT IN Epucation, by William A. McCall. 
New York. The Macmillan Company, 1923. Pages xiv—281. 


Two rather distinct attitudes toward the educational profes- 
sion may be found among those who are in it. One group of 
teachers look upon their calling as a sort of priesthood into 
which only the elect can be admitted. This group takes more 
or less pains to develop and use certain passwords and symbols 
which enable them to communicate easily with each other, but 
which at the same time set them apart from the wninitiated. 
Professor McCall is a member of this group. 

How to Experiment in Education is similar to the same 
author’s How to Measure in Education. The author and his 
students will doubtless find it possible to use it for several years 
as a text-book. Other students of education may occasionally 
take time to study out the common-sense meanings of the 
formulae provided and perhaps to organize experimental work 
along the sensible plans suggested. The average teacher and 
principal will probably not have the patience, however. to 
decipher such paragraphs as the following: 

“Just as SDD needed EC for its interpretation, so SDMEC 
needs an ECMEC for its interpretation. Since, as was pointed 
out above, MEC is really a D still, and since SDMEC is really 
an SDD still, the regular EC formula with its customary inter- 
pretation may be used. In this situation the formula becomes 


MEC “4 


ECMEC —278 SDMEC 
_M. R. T. 


PsSYCHANALYSIS IN THE CLass Room. G. H. Greene. New 

York and London: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 

The author has presented some of the practical theories of 
psycho-analysis in a manner free from technical terms and 
illustrated by the people with whom we come into daily con 
tact. The theories developed should help the teacher to know 
where and what to look for in disturbing factors and what to 
do with them when found 

Instinctive drives which cannot find normal expression in the 
daily life of an individual produce mental conflicts. Each chap- 
ter deals with a type of mental conflict, and from the author’s 
application of psycho-analytical principles, teachers and parents 
should get some explanation of much which is puzzling in the 
mental life of children. Particularly illuminating are the first 
two chapters on day-dreaming. The author cleverly presents 
matter so that the reader may understand himself and realize 
how the results of his own tendencies make for a great many 
difficulties in the problems of education. —-ELeanor M. Mosuer 


Tue Mastery or Worps For Hicu Scuoors. By Sarah Louise 
Arnold. The Iriquois Publishing Compary, Syracuse, N. Y. 
1923. Price 60 cents 
This book is the outcome of many years of observation, 

study, and research on the part of the author, remforced by the 

experience of more than one thousand high school teachers of 

English throughout the country who replied to a questionnaire 

which she sent out. It provides a new and different approach 

to the teaching of spelling—not merely a review of lessons 
previously studied, but a foundation for the nature and con 
tinued study of the growing vocabularies needed in writing. 


(Continued on page 50) 
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EXTRA-CLASS ACTIVITIES IN TEACHING 
FRENCH 
(Continued from Page Forty-one) 

In connection with this, we must insist that all 
business and conversation be carrid on in French. 
For even a few sentences spoken in French is of much 
mere value than many sentences spoken in English. 
Then in all our plays, pantomimes, songs, games, etc., 
we must not forget that our one aim is to teach more 
French and more about France and her great people 

Most schools have a space in the corridors and 
rooms that may be used for bulletin boards. “Une 
planche de bulletins” is an excellent means of giving 
the pupils a chance to express themselves in French. 
The bulletin boards are not only entertaining, but also 
very instructive to the entire student body. The vari- 
ous French classes may alternate in having charge of 
preparing material for the boards, or there may be a 
student bulletin board committee composed of repre 
sentatives of each French class in school. But by all! 
means the pupil must keep them, and not the teacher. 
Of course the teacher must have a part in selecting 
and guiding their use, but let this assistance be so tact- 
fully rendered that the pupils are oblivious of it, and 
that they feel that the boards are theirs and that it is 
their responsibility to keep them looking more attrac 
tive than the Latin or Spanish boards next to the 
French boards. Naturally the first things we think ot 
for display on these boards are posters. Always there 
is artistic talent in our French classes, if only we 
teachers are shrewd enough to discover it. Sometimes 
it is hidden so well that it can only be revealed by a 
statement like this: “I will add five points to this 
month’s grades of any boy or girl in this class who 
will volunteer to make me a poster by tomorrow.” 
Having once discovered the talent, we can henceforth 
make use of it. Several days betore each meeting ot 
Le Cercle Frangais, various attractive posters repre 
sentative of the program placed on these French bulle 
tin boards in the halls and rooms will not only bring a 
larger crowd of French pupils to the meeting, but will 
interest every member of the student body in French 
The unknown is fascinating to all of us, and to see a 
beautiful poster announcing something m a_ foreign 
language even arouses the interest of the most listless 
non-French pupil to such an extent that he will stop 
and take notice of it, and doubtless ask some French 
pupil to translate it for him \ double benefit is 
obtained here: the listless pupil has begun the habit 
of watching the bulletin boards, and the French pupil 
feels more learned than Socrates when he is able to 


read fluently the foreign announcement 


Special boards relative to the particular phases of 
lrench life being studied may be used with valuabl 
results. For example, when a class begins the study 
of French artists, daily the bulletin board may be used 
very effectively. From the Perry Picture Company 
Malden, Mass., splendid copies of the master pieces 
of France may be secured in miniature sizes whicl 
are not expensive, but which are very good and clea: 
prints. Thus the boys and girls will learn to recogniz: 
the master pieces of Carot and Millet, and by knowing 
the story of the picture plus the life of the producer 
the picture will connote more to them. Some day per 
haps we will trace the influence of this bulletin board 
down to the walls of the homes of some of these futur: 
home-builders. Other illustrations concerning — th 
work being done in class may be used. A Jean d’ 
\re or Papoléon board will sometimes give a deepe: 
mental vision of this French heroine and hero than a 
fifty minute period of class lecturing will. Newspape: 
clippings, poems, jokes, proverbs, etc., will find a 
worth while place on our French bulletin boards in 
keeping them fresh and new and interesting to al! 
The corridor bulletin boards are more worth whil 
of course, than the ones in the class rooms becaus: 
more people will come face to face with them in pass 
ing to and from classes. 

The work done in French Clubs and on bulletin 
hoards too, is more or less limited to the interest of th 
French pupils themselves, and as I said in the begin 
ning, pupils like to show off, and they like for this t 
he public recognition, too. To every High School that 
has a thirty, forty or fifty minute chapel period ther 
comes the problem of chapel programs. Of cours 
this does not apply to schools that do not have ar 
other program at chapel period except the devotiona 
but those schools that have fifteen or twenty minuté 
devotional, and fifteen or twenty minutes programs 0! 
an intertaining and instructive nature will know what 
I mean when I say “the problem of chapel programs 
\ valuable opportunity for developing and training 
pupils in French is offered here. Somebody may di 
approve of this plan because perhaps a comparative 
small percentage of the student body study Fren 
and a still smaller percentage can understand it. B 
| have found that if a résume of a French play 
given in English first, the student body is more inte 
ested in watching and listening to the French play th: 
if the play were in English. The quartette ma 
occasionally give French selections from the master 
pieces of French music. Various French classes m: 
add much to any of our chapel programs by singir 


songs and rounds. At Thanksgiving, Christmas, Eastet 
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and other holiday seasons beautiful and effective pro- 
grams with much music may not only be entertaining, 
but very instructive as the pupils thus portray France’s 
customs. Not long ago | observed a very simple, but 


effective result when just after the round “Brother 


John, are you sleeping?” was sung in English, the 
French clases took up the round in French and sang 
Jacques, The 
pupils and faculty, too, were surprised, but very 


“Frére dormez-vous ?” non-French 
This was just one of the many ways of 
doing the unusual and unexpected that encourages and 


agreeably so. 


inspires the High School pupil more than anything in 
his French. 

Occasionally a play or a song or an operetta may be 
given publically. The French Department may have 
Une Nuit Francaise at which time the pupils may 
entertain the Parent-Teacher Association, or may give 
a program for which they charge a small admission 
fee, the proceeds of which may go to help pay for 
publishing the school annual, or for some other worthy 
This 


several short plays, songs, operettas, etc. 


school made up of 
To add to 


the evening the guest may be met and greeted in 


cause. program may be 


French by boys and girls dressed to represent some 
French life. 
French souvenirs which the pupils can make them- 


phase of French refreshments and 
selves, will help to complete the idea of presenting a 
ittle bit of France to the audience in addition to teach- 
ng a lot of French and French life to the performers. 
These programs in public, at chapel, and at French 
Club meetings should be recognized by an extensive 
irticle in the school paper. Sometimes more ambition 
is stimulated when a High School pupil sees his name 
print than in any other way, so every effort should 
made to have these articles so well written that not 
name will be omitted. 
In most school papers we find the sport column, the 
torial column, the joke column, etc.; a French 


lumn will be well worth having. Original plays, 


ems, and stories may find a place in this column. 
h Current Events may help to vary this column 
netimes. 
have mentioned only a few of the many extra 
we French teachers may do to keep our boys 
girls interested in our subject. When we realize 
r true business in teaching any subject is to 
pare our boys and girls to live, we look deeper into 
minds and souls to find the many inborn talents 
may reveal and develop by using them in unusual 
unexpected ways. And when I think of prepar 
beys and girls to live, I never forget to remind 
self that the secret to all this finding and to all this 


is wrapped up in just how much and how 


The more we 
love them the better we can look down deep into their 


earnestly we love our boys and girls. 


lives and pass by all the failures and shortcomings, 
while we see and find and discover the many sleeping 
The more talents and abilities we dis- 
cover in them, the more material we have to use in 
doing these extra, unusual and unexpected things that 
attract and instruct them in their preparation for life. 


talents there. 


THE LATIN COLUMN 


Conducted by =. G. A. HARRER, of the De 


rtment of Latin 
e University of North Carolina 


Honor Students in Freshman Latin 


HE COLUMN is glad to give in this issue a list 

of Freshmen at the University of North Caro- 

lina whose standing in their Latin work of the first 

(Quarter of the present Academic year was A or B. 

High standing in the work of entering students is 

usually due to good training in school as well as to 

individual ability and ambition. For that reason the 

names of the schools from which these honor students 

came are also given. 

G. K. 

A. Clements, J>. 

. C. Ellis 

. G. Florance 

Husbands 

. Kesler 
A. Mullen 

. B. Raney 

H. Sinkler 
T. Smith 
J. A. Upshaw 

W. D. Watkins 


Jenson High School. 
Boys High School, Atlanta. 

Lucama High School 

Asheville High School. 

High School. 
Spencer High School. 
Lincolnton High School. 
Woodberry Forest School. 

Asheville High School. 

Farm Life School, Vance Co. 

Woodberry Forest School. 
Rutherfordton High School 


Cavenaugh 


Piedmont 


Summer Session of the American Academy in Rome 

Teachers and graduate students in the classics, his- 
tory, and related subjects are invited to attend the 
second Summer Session of the American Academy in 
Rome. 

The 
Showerman of the Department of Classics in the Uni- 
of Wisconsin. 


Phe subjects of study will be: (1) 


work will be conducted by Professor Grant 
versity 
the history of the 
City of Rome, (2) the monuments of ancient, early 
Christian, mediaeval, Renaissance, and modern Rome, 
life and letters of the classi 


(3) the period, (4) a 


limited number of sites outside of Kome. The whole 
will form a single unified and comprehensive course 
designed to give the student a thorough acquaintance 


vith the city in its most important phases 


(Continued on page 47) 
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Student Drawn Cartoons of Current Topics 


The cartoons on this page were drawn by high school and upper grade readers of 
Teachers write that cartoon contests not only stimulate 
interest in important current problems but help the teacher in her actual teaching. If 
Drawing teachers say that it gives a new interest to their 
basic work. For every cartoon used the student cartoonist receives a $2.50 ‘fountain 
You are invited to send student drawn cartoons to— 


Institute for Public Service, Julius H. Barnes, Chairman, 1125 Amsterdam Ave., N. Y. C. 


Looseleaf Current Topics. 


they draw it, they know it. 
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THE LATIN COLUMN 
(Coutinued from page 45) 

The lectures will be given in the Academy building, 
before the monuments, and at the sites. Library. 
museum and mail privileges of the Academy will be 
open to the students. Residence will be obtainable in 
the vicinity and living rates may be calculated at about 
$1.50 a day. Total expenses, including voyage and 
Academy fee of $50, may be estimated at somewhat 
less than $500. 

Those who are interested should write Director 
Grant Showerman, 410 North Butler Street, Madison, 
Wisconsin, who will send them further information. 

Among the places which may be visited and studied, 
besides Rome, are Tusculum, where Cicero had a villa, 
Tivoli, of which Horace writes, Hadrian’s Villa with 
its wonderful ruins, Ostia, the sea-port of ancient 
Rome, the Alban Lake, The Alban Mount, Alba Longa, 
the Appian Way. Possibly Cicero’s birthplace at 
\rpinum, and Naples, and Pompeii can be worked in. 

Rome’s climate has the reputation of being hot in 
the summer. It is about what North Carolinians are 
used to, and the nights at Rome are regularly cool. 

The experience of a stay and study in Rome would 
be of wonderful interest to High School Teachers, and 
for their class-work would be of inestimable value.—— 


G. A. H. 


THE FRENCH COLUMN 


Conducted by DR. W. M. DEY 
Head of the Department of Romance Languages 
University of North Carolina 


Suggested Reading Texts 
"CHE FOLLOWING list of books may be of use to 
high school teachers in choosing ‘reading texts for 
ementary classes. The texts mentioned in the second 
group are of slightly greater difficulty, and are adapta- 
for use during the second half of a first year course. 


I 


Méras and Roth: Petits Contes de France, American 
00k Co. 
Smith and Greenleaf: A French Reader (part I with 
netic transcription), Henry Holt and Co. 
sselyn and Talbot: Elementary Reader of French 
t ry, Ginn and Co. 
Super: Anecdotes Faciles, D. C. Heath and Co. 
Mallot: Sens Famille, D. C. Heath and Co. 
Lazare: Lectures Faciles, Ginn and Co. 


Méras: Premier Livre, American Book Co. 


II 


Daudet: La Belle Nivernaise, D. C, Heath and Co. 

Halévy : L’Abbé Constantin, D. C. Heath and Co. 

Erckmann-Chatnian, Madame Thérése, Ginn and Co. 

Lavisse: Histoire de France (Cours élémentaire), 
D. C. Heath and Co. 

Schoell: Le Paris d’Aujourd’hui, Henry Holt and 
Co. 


THE SPANISH COLUMN 


Conducted by Dr. S. E. LEAVITT 
Professor of Spanish, University of North Carolina 


& INTINUING its endeavor to ascertain the influ- 
ence of a student’s High School preparation on 
his work in the University, the Spanish Section of the 
Romance Department has made a study of the grades 
attained during the fall term of 1923. Using a grad- 
ing system in which 1 is equivalent to Excellent; 2, 
Good ; 3, Fair; 4, Passing; and 6, Failure; the average 
grade for the 338 students taking Spanish courses was 
3.74, or somewhere between fair and passing. The old 
students turned in a grade of 3.42, while students who 
had never taken Spanish at the University before, 
mainly freshmen and numbering about 175, received 
an average grade of 4.10, less than passing. Those 
who had had two years of one foreign language in 
high school made an average grade of 4.45. About 
46% of this group failed outright. Those with four 
vears of Latin and two years of a modern language 
other than Spanish averaged 3.06, giving evidence of 
the advantage of a superior preparation. Jn contrast 
to this is the group, yearly becoming smaller we are 
glad to say, of those with no foreign language prepa- 
ration whatsoever, who averaged 5. 
Students having had Spanish in the high school 
averaged 3.41, and of the schools of the state with a 
large Spanish department Reidsville stood the highest. 


Suramary : 
4 yrs. Latin, 2 yrs. foreign language (not Span.) 3.06 
Spanish in High School 3.41 
2 yrs. foreign language (not Spanish) 4.45 
No foreign language preparation 5.00 


W. A. PICKENs. 


La Reina Calafia by Vicente Blasco Ibanez 
From a novel of chivalry, seldom read and well-nigh 
forgotten, Las Sergas de Esplandian, Blasco Ibafiez 
has taken the title of his latest novel and the name of 
the heroine 
a citizen of the United States, reminds one of other 


The robust protagonist, in spite of being 


amazons previously encountered in Blasco’s books, 
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particularly Leonor in Entre Naranjos, Freya in Mare 
Nostrum, and Elena in La Tierra de Todos. She has 
never wept and, unlike Leonor, Freya and Elena, has 
never loved until she meets in Madrid a young Apollo 
many years her junior. For his sake she sacrifices 
her own happiness and in this renunciation comes to 
the realization of sorrow. The reader cannot but 
wonder if the young man in question ever thanked her 
for her act of renunciation. 

In the course of the narrative Blasco presents a 
vivid account of the early Spanish settlers in California 
and these pages are perhaps the most interesting in 
the book notwithstanding the fact that they have little, 
if anything, to do with the plot. 


THE MATHEMATICS COLUMN 


Conducted by E. T. BROWNE 
Department of, Mathematics, University of North Carolina 


The advancement and perfection of mathematics are intimately con 


nected with the prosperity of the state.——Napolcon / 

N THIS ISSUE the Mathematics Column departs 

from the procedure followed in the three issues 
which have appeared so far during the present college 
year. Instead of discussing some topic in the field of 
elementary mathematics the Column for this month 
will be devoted to the announcement of the coming 
meeting of the North Carolina Association of Teach 
ers of Mathematics, which is to be held in Greensboro 
at the North Carolina College for Women on Friday 
and Saturday, February 22nd and 23rd. It is hoped 
and planned that the Association will be so fortunate 
as to secure some noted educator in the field of mathe 
matics to deliver a series of two lectures before the 
\ssociation Those who attended the meetings at 
Chapel Hill last February will recall with pleasure the 
excellent address of Professor Schlauch, lecturer on 
the mathematics of finance in New York University, 
on the practical uses of High School mathematics in 
busimess. For the coming meetings, the lectures wil! 
be on “The Teaching of Arithmetic and Algebra, in 
High School” and should prove of imterest not only 
to teachers of mathematic in High Schools but to 
teachers of mathematics in colleges as well 

The first lecture of the series will be given Friday 
evening. ©n Saturday morning immediately preceding 
the second lecture, the Association will hold a business 


session at which among other things the special com 


mittee appomted tor that purpose will present for the 
action of the Association an outlme showing courses 
in mathematics most suitable for the High School cur 
riculum. At present there is no umform course of 


study followed by the High Schools of the State 


It will be recalled that at the meetings last February, 
a round table discussion was held at which were 
brought up the most common errors observed in the 
work of students in freshman college mathematics, the 
probable reasons therefor and steps that might profit- 
ably be taken to minimize such errors. This dis- 
cussion aroused a great deal of :nterest. In this volume 
for the issue of December 1923. there was a short dis- 
cussion of the same topic. It is believed that a dis- 
cussion of some similar subject at the February meet 
ing will prove beneficial. 

In addition to the above it is hoped that some of 
the teachers of High School mathematics will give 
the Association benefit of their experience on such 
questions as the most trustworthy method of arriving 
at a correct grade for a student, the results of new 
plans that have been tried out the past session, etc. 

This is the last issue of the Scnoor JourNat 
that will appear before the meeting. At this time it is 
impossible to give the name of the speaker who will 
address the Association, but later there will be sent out 
to each teacher an annouficement containing a complete 
program. 

The coming meeting of the Association in Greens 
boro on February 22nd and 23rd bids fair to be one o! 
the most interesting and beneficial thus far, and al 
teachers of mathematics in the High Schoios of Nort! 
Carolina, whether members of the Association or not 
are urged to attend.—E. T. B. 


Prize Essay Contest 
A PRIZE ESSAY CONTEST, which is the result of a gi 
Mr 


and Mrs. Francis P. Garvan of New York 
memory of their daughter Patricia, is being conducted by 1! 
American Chemical Society. Every high school and secondar 
school student in the country is eligible to participate. Six ca 
prizes are being offered to the winners im each state and si» 
scholarships to Yale or Vassar will be the awards in the nation 
competition between the state winners. Each contestant mi: 


submit one essay not to exceed twenty-five hundred words whi 


must be confined to one o. the following six subjects: TI 
Relation of Chemistry to Health and Disease, to the Enric 
ment of Lite, to Agriculture and Forestry, to National Defens 

the Home to the Development of the Industries and R 
sources of Your State The best essay on each of these 
subjects in each state will be awarded twenty dollars in g 
and six best essays will be selected by the National Committ: 
irom among the state winrers 

The writers of the winning essays will be awarded four y« 
scholarships to Yale University or Vassar College, each schola 
hip to carry with it five hundred dollars a year in cash mm ack 
rom to tustoon tees 

National and state educational officials have endorsed the pr 


pect and over twenty thousand sets of reference books, includm 


(Cortnued on page 50) 
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THE ART OF TEACHING 


By IVAR. MARSHALL, B. A. 
Assistant Principal Forestport Union School, Forestport, N. Y. 


HERE IS nothing more important for the 

teacher to realize than that her profession is very 

much of an art, and that as such it is neces- 
sary for her to know a few of the “tricks of the trade” 
in order to be successful. Since it is generally acknowl- 
edged that there are no two children identical in hab- 
its, customs and manners, it is absoluteiy essential for 
the would-be successful teacher to study her charges 
thoroughly, and to determine what methods she must 
adopt to develop each into an intelligent and useful 
citizen. In order to do this, one of the first pre- 
requisites is that the teacher know her pupil. She must 
understand his home environment, his ambitions, his 
temperament, his habits, his likes and his dislikes. 
Having obtained this knowledge she will be in a better 
position te cope with the difficulties and problems that 
are sure to beset her. 

The best way of getting information concerning a 
pupil is getting acquainted with him. To do this, the 
teacher should gently draw the child to her and en- 
courage him to talk freely with her. 
his confidence by becoming his friend. 


She must win 
With the aid 
of a little tact, she will, in a short time, even before 
he becomes aware of the fact, have a pretty good idea 
{ his personality. Another good method of gaining 
e necessary information is to enter the sports of 
the pupil, for a teacher can learn more about the per- 
sonality of a pupil by half an hour’s play with him than 
by a day’s conversation. Having this material on hand 
en, it is for the teacher to make use of it. She will 
tind it decidedly to her advantage to make use of the 

ild’s likes and dislikes and will be able to encourage 


me of his instincts, discourage others, and leave some 
ndisturbed. 
[he ideas and ideals of the child, however, are not 
e only ones to be dealt with. The community at 
rge must be considered, for the teacher's methods, 
wever good they may be redagogically, will be fruit- 
‘s unless they receive the sympathy of the community. 
he teacher, then, must realize that sl.e has become 
part of the community and must act as such. This 
not mean that “in Kome she must do as the 
‘omans do” but rather that she must understand the 
problems confronting the people and try to maintain 
informal friendliness with all her patrons. If she 
‘s a helping hand at l.ome and a sincere codperation 


on the part of her patrons she will find her burdens in 
the school-roum almost negligible, and can then devote 
most of her time to the technique of teaching. 


The two methods she must necessarily use will be 
inductive teaching and deductive teaching. By the 
former she will not inflict her opinions upon her pupils 
but will tactfully help them to form their own ideas 
based upon their own individual experiences. No 
good teacher wiil do a child’s thinking for him, but, on 
the other hand she will not let him struggle alone. She 
will see the problems presented as he sees them, and 
by putting herself in his place, she will be able to aid 
him in removing his difficulties. All that she wishes 
him to understand she will bring within his experi- 
ence and will demand active thinking rather than mere 
memory work. Having made the child gain knowledge 
by this inductive method, she will then apply it de- 
ductively to the particular cases presented. By this 
combined method it will be found that the child has 
really mastered the subject. He knows the “whys” 
and “wherefores’” without having anything “by mem- 
ory,” and having gained his information, he is now 
free to formulate his own rules and reasons, 

Perhaps a word might be said here conce-ning the 
use and ubuse of textbooks. In order to teach suc- 
cessfully one must be extremely careful in the selec- 
tion and se of texts. It is always inadvisable to make 
the pupil believe a thing because a book says it is so. 
He wiil, in this way, acquire the pernicious habit of 
believing all that is printed and this wil! graduaily but 
surely put an end to his own independent thinking 
and reasoning. Textbooks, like everything else, may 
be useful or may be harmful, de ending entirely upon 
the way that they are used. It is even true to state 
that sorne subjects can well be taught without text- 
| ooks. all subjects should 
vierels be a guide to the pupil's own thinking, nd the 


The texts, however, ir 


successful teacher will see to it that too much cepend- 
ence 1s net laid upon the text. 

Finally, thea, by concentrating her efforts 2nd be- 
coming acquainted with her patrons, her co:nmunity, 
and ber pupils, by leading her pupils to think intel- 
higently and independently rather than to dcpend on 
memory, and lastly, by being careful in the cheice and 
nse of her textbooks, the teacher wil! find herself well 
on the road to a successful career 
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UNITED STATES CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATION 
(Continued from page 39) 
these institutions, and on the progress of agricultural education 


in general, and assisting in the survey of institutions of higher 
education 


Competitors will not be required to report for exaimnation 


at any place, but will be rated on their education, experience, 
and publications or thesis to be filed with the application 

Full information and application blanks may be obtained from 
the United States Washington, D 


the civil-service exam 


Civil Service Commission 
of the board of U. S 
iners at the post office or customhouse in any city 


( or secretary 


PRIZE ESSAY CONTEST 
(Continued from page 48) 


“The Life of 
the Rhine 


and the 


Pasteur,” “Creative Chemistry.” “The 
The ot 
“Future Independence and Progress of American Medi 
A ge 
all overt 
Booklet: 


tributed and it ts 


Riddle of 


“Discovery Spirit and Service Science,” 


cine in the of Chemistry,” have been donated to schools and 


the 


librart country 


and posters describing the contest have been dis 


estimated that more than a million essays will 


be written bw school and girls Through the gener 


osity of the publishers the Committee has been enabled to offer 
sets of the reference books to interested individuals at the actual 
cost of printing This was necessitated by the great demand for 
the hooks and the fact that the funds of the Committee did not 


permit the free distribution of books to those other than schools 


and libraries 


Committees similar in form to the National Committee are 


these 
the 
tate 


forming im each state and to state committees will 


entrusted the 


the 


duty of selecting six best essays written by 


and girls of their These committees will he 


announced through the « 


ommittee in charge and through the 


press 

The competition will close April 1, 1924, and on that date all! 
competing cssays must be in the hands of the designated stat 
authoritres 

Booklets describing the contest and sets of reference hook« 
at cost, may be had wpon application to Alexander Williams, Jr 
Secretary. Committee on Prize Essays American Chemical 
Soctets M unset tuilding, New York City From the Com 
mittes Announcement 


BOOK NOTES AND REVIEWS 
(Contenued from page 43) 
Mat 


ompany 


H 


Americat 


By 
York 
this 
The first 


New 


Ceorge H 


1923 


Van Tuvl 


Sufhorent materia given hook for 30-hour 


text « 


two 


classes hali of the an 


prise Busines Arithmetic This extends through forcign 
exchang I part omits non-essentials and attempts to cower 
the topics and principles that are of fundamental wmportance to 
the successiul accountant The second half. embracing the 
more tundamental operations of the mathematics of finance 
will serve as an mtreduction to acturartial mathematics 


Laporatory Cuemistry For Grrts. 
D. C. Heath, New York. 1923. 
In the words of the author, “It is the ideal of this book t 

assist, from the standpoint of Chemistry, in the preparation o! 

more discriminating home-makers, 


By Agnes French Jaques 


more intelligent 
wiser mothers, and more enlightened citizens.” 
intended, 


nurses 
The volume i 
“in all schools where girl- ar: 
studying chemistry for purpose-general education, or prepara 
tion for a trade or for higher education.” The material i: 
It is quite in line with moder: 
This little book ought to be widely used 
especially in home economics courses 


therefore, for ‘ise 
wel 
chosen and admirably arranged 
educational theory 


~ 


“Tare Vicar or Wakertetp.” Edited with a: 
Introduction and Notes by Archibald Rutledge. Illustrate 
by C. E. Brock 1923. 


76 cents 


Ginn and Company, Boston Price 


An excellent edition of this favorite English classic editec fo 
No attractive 
general reading could be desired 


class use more edition for class use or fc 


“True Mopern Reapers 


Company, New York 


The Macmillan 
Modern Readers 


Sexes.” Published by Macmilla 


Company has recently published in J/ 
Series William Allen White’s 4 Certain Ri: 


Van, edited for school use by Mildred B. Flagg, Author « 
Community English; Hamlin Garland’s A Son of the Midd 
Border, and Mary Stanbe:g Watts’ Nathan Burke, edited {: 
school use by Clarence Siratton, Director of English in tl 7 


High Schools of Cleveland Ohio 


Nathan Burke is an hist rical novel, of the period from 183 
to 1850, the The author hi: 
matructed a period of Ohio history and a phase of its socie* 
ch the 


scenes of which are laid in Ohio 


rec 


wl hardly im slightest degree.” to use her own wore 


resembled the corresponding period and phase in the history « 


any other state." 
| Son of the Middle Border is a delightiul autobiographi a 
story m which this gifted author depicts in his most charnir q 
style lif. .a the great Middle West of fifty or sixty years ag ‘4 
1 Certam Rich Man is a “powerful study of love and vy 
and adventure” in Kansas growing out of the conflict betwee i 


the old and the new which took place in the first decade of 1! 
twentieth century It 


1909 


was the author's first novel, and it wv 


Peet published im 


Conf 


lential, individual, professionally ethical 


ONLY TEACHERS in 
neighboring «tates 


placemer aervice 500 


for 


the 


North Carolin 


or 


Getting the Best Position Sour Qualifications Can Command 
| 
| 


Teacher 


to pesition objective exeels other forma of placement 

eervies Write for full information i 
Associated School Services | 

Bex 1274 Montgomery, Alabama 


N.B 
application 


post paid 


Use the 


letter 


ART OF APPLYING to 


‘ 

make your } 

effective ! 


edition $1.00 


Special 


| 
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Ll, is your Cotton Duck 
Window Shades 
you want 


QUALITY - SERVICE 
PRICE 


Write today to the 


Luther O. Draper 
Shade Co. 
Spiceland, Ind. 

P.S.— We Make the koller and Folding Styles 


One of tie Varieties 


We make varicus styles «f 


DUCK SHADES 


both ROLLER and POLUING 
Write us for catalogue, prices, 
and FREE SHADE. 


OLIVER C. STEELE MFG. CU. 


SPICELAND, INDIANA 


= == 


Wish Your Book Buying Troubles - 
PUTNAM’S LIBRARY P:EPARTH4ENT 
All Books of A?! Puilishers 


All orders are fii‘ed quickly, intelligently, an: accurately ; back orders are car<fuily followed 
up; completeness and exactness sre emphasized. 
I~quite about our s mpie order system 


9» Library Department 


Just Wee: «at Sth Avena 


Question: 


Where can I get a suitable textt »ok for secretariu) training? 


Answer: 
SECRETARIAL STUDIES 


| not a revision; not a course in office training ic. ‘isguise; it is a “ew organization and pre 
sentation of material; putting secretarial training on a scientific basis, and entirety worthy 
of the term ‘‘secretar i.’’ It is comprehens’ve in its seope, com>lete in its ti2atment, 
definite in its problems, and scientific in its deveiopment. The use of this epoch-m king book 
will revolutionize secretarial training, give the sourse dignity, make it interestin; effective 
constructive. 

| 


"RICE 


Secretarial Studies (Text) e140 
i 

i 


FOR TE2CHEKS’ USE 


Secretarial Dictation (Contains all the diet«*tion material necessary to work out 
the assignments in Secretarial Studies 


Tecehers Handbook 


| THE. GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


BOSTON SAN FRAN 
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Widely Used Textbooks 


Its numerous checks and tests develop accuracy and Covers all requirements Jor college admission. With 


self-reliance, Graphs are taken up after the solutions or without answers. Kev and answers separate. 
to which they refer. Special attention to factoring. 


Hunter’s New Essentials of Biology .................. $1.68 


Somewhat shortened and simplified and brought in physiological, botanical, and zo-ological science, 
thoroughly up to date. In line with the latest findings yet written in a simple and interesting style. 


Elson’s Modern Times and the Living Past. ............. $2.40 


Part One From the Earliest Times to the Refor Traces the current of world movements distinetly, 
mation. #1.32 graphically, yet simply. Gives sufficient historical 


background for an understanding of present-day prob 
Part Two From the Reformation to the Present lems. Written in popular, entertaining style. Full 


Time, $1.48 of gripping human interest. 


Hunter and Whitman's Civic Science in Home and Community . . . $1.60 
broad, utilitarian one-year course Shows the home and throw light upon the problems of the com- 


ben pplication of scientific principles in every munity. In one volume. 
Will help to raise the standards of the 


\ course applied to everyday life, with special em Wide range of topics. Laboratory work calls for 
phasis on household economics, soil fertility and the only inexpensive equipriesnt. 
relation of chemistry to plant and animal! production. 


Nichols’ Junior Business Training. ...............4... $1.40 


\ general introduction to business practice intended work, such as the making out of checks, bills, bank 
precede the formal study of bookkeeping and ac deposit tickets, ete. The Practice Exercises give 
ounting The course includes all the usual paper definite drill in connection with each subject. 


American Book Company 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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State requirements in Map Equipment for Geography ::nd History 
teaching can be inet fully by selecting your needs from 


“THE JOHNSTON-NYSTROM LINE” 


FOR GEOGRAPHY FOR HISTORY 
Political Geography Maps American History Maps 
Physical Geograshy Maps European Histcry Maps, Medieval and Moderr 
Commercial Geography Maps Axrcient Histcry Maps 
Foreign Text Maps English Histor: Maps 
State Maps Seriptural Hist ry Maps 
Blackboard Outline Maps History Picture: 
Desk and Wall Outline Maps Bieckboard Gutiine Maps 
Atlases—Reference, Etc. Resk and Wel: irtline Maps 
Globes—Stand and Hanging History Atlases 


BIOLOGY: Charts for Physiology, Botany »ud Zoology 


Send for Catalog NC23 giving <omplete information 


A. J.NYSTROM & CO, 


| | 


The Seeman Printery Incerporated 


ESTABLISHED 1885 


Complete printing house with 
modern equipment, and a per- 
sonnel of high grade craftsmen, 
insuring prompt and intelligent 
handling of your orders whether 
they be large or small. 


Correspondence Invited DURHAM 9 


SN 
of Butter School Maps, Globes & Charts 
Caiurnet Avenue, CHICAGO 
j 
ac 
| 
| 
- 
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The Science of 
Everyday Life 


By Edgar F. Van Buskirk 
and Edith L. Smith 


GOODES SGHOOL ATLAS 


By J. PAUL GOODE, Ph. D. 
Professor of Geography, University of Chicago 


| “THE GLORY THAT WAS GREECE” 


HE pageantry of empires swept across 
the geugraphic stage of Europe. The 
pageantry is gone, but the stage remains. 


This is the first book to be built on the topic- 
project-problem plan which has proved so 
successful in practice. 


Only by studying this permanent stage of the 
world can we grasp its history--or understand 
present day affairs. 


GOODE’'S SCHOOL ATLAS is invaluable 
to students, teachers and all other thinking 
people. It contains over 300 maps, is help- 
fully indexed, and attractively bound in a cloth 
cover 


Now ready for distribution—— Price $4.00 


Rand M¢Nally & Company 


Publishers of Goode’s Wall Maps 
Chicago Dept. A-107 New York 


The problems throughout the book are thor- 
oughly workable, all having been tested in 
class. The teaching equipment is unusually 
adequate. The basis is Everyday needs. 


The wide use of this book as the basal text 
for the introductory science course in Junior 
and Senior High Schools demonstrates that 
it has solved the problem of providing the 
right text for this important subject. 


Houghton Mifflin Company 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


THE LOHR-LATSHAW LATIN FORM 
TEST FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Scientific in Construction—Practical in Application 


The Best Latin Form Test Now Available 


It measures the Pupil’s Progress and Achievement more accu- 
rately than any other Latin Form Test. 


It represents more nearly than any other Latin Test what the Sec- 
ondary Schools are actually doing in the teaching of Latin Forms. 


Complete Booklet of 47 pages will be sent postpaid on receipt of 
75 cents. 


ADDRESS 


THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 
CHAPEL HILL, N. C. 


al 


| : 
: 
3 
Lf 


UNIVERSITY 
NORTH CAROLINA 


Yan 


SUMMER SCHOOL, 1924 


First Term, June 13-July 25 : : Second Term, July 26-September 4 


@. It is not too early to begin laying your plans 
for summer study in 1924. 


@. The University of North Carolina Summer 
School will again operate two terms, or a regular 
quarter. 


GC, This Summer School is ever mindful of the 
needs of the teachers of North Carolina. 


C. It is operated by a standard grade institution 
that is an honored member of the Association of 
American Universities. 


@. It spares no expense to provide the best of 
instruction and wholesome entertainment of an 
educational character. 

C. It is a Summer School of distinction for pro- 
gressive teachers. 

C.In the First Term last summer there were 
enrolled 1300 students, and in the Second Term 
there were 518. 

q. Unusual opportunities are provided for gradu- 
ate students. There were 252 graduate students 
in attendance last summer. 

@ Preliminary announcement ready for distribu- 
tion February Ist. 


For further information, address: 


N. W. WALKER, Director, CHAPEL HILL, N. C. 


fax 
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University of Virginia Asheville Normal and Associated Schools 


Quarver SUMMER SCHOOL 


First Term, June 16-July 26 


The summer school of the Asheville Normal is one of 
Courses for Elementary Teachers the State summer schools of North Carolina. 
Courses for High School Teachers 


Courses for College Credit } 


Fifteen hundred teachers from twenty-two states and three 
territories attended the 1923 summer session. 

The faculty of eighty will include teachers from the Ashe 

The Summer Quarter is an integral part of the University will Normal, heads of departments from penchers College, 
year, the courses being the same in character and credit olumbia University and the Universities of South Carolina, 
value as in the other quarters of the year Cincinnati, Nebraska and John B. Stetson and State Normal 

Degrees are conferred upon men and women for summer 4 Mic higan, 
work rinity olicge, abash ollege, Par ollege an heads o 

The Master's Degree may be obtained by properly quali { lepertments from a number of the leading city public 
fied students in three Summer Quarters chools 

It offers opportunities unexcelled in the South and makes One hundred and ninety courses are offered for kinder- 
a strong appeal to teachers seeking broader scholarship and garten, primary, grammar grade, and high school teachers, 
training and wider social contacts, and to college students supervisors, principals and superintendents 
desiring to complete degree requirements. om . 

Attendance last Quarter, 2,581 from thirty-five states and Phe Asheville Summer School offers to teachers educa 
foreign countries tronal nd recreational opportunities that are unsurpassed 

The most beautiful and unique educational plan in Dormitory room and board is $42 for six weeks. Rooms 
America | may be reserved now by forwarding $5 of this amount 

Accommodations at reasonable rates Tuition for non- Board in private homes is from $8 to $15 per week. 
Virginia students $20.00 por term Registration fee is $10 for three courses $10 extra for 

Reduced rates applied or 

Teachers contetanes in the Summer Quarter this year will Reduced round-trip fares to Asheville are available during 
have an excellent oportunity to attend the meeting of the the summer. 

N .. A. in Washington, to which special excursion will Complete catalog will be ready March first. Write now 
aan be run. for a copy. 
M For illustrated folder and full announcement, write to 


, JOHN E. CALFEE, A.M., LL.D., President 
Secretary, Summer Quarter Asheville, N.C. 


University of Virginia 


The STORY HUMAN PROGRESS 
Cx 0 
. 
PART ONE 
(Preliminary Edition) 
by 
LEON C. MARSHALL 
; University of Chicago 
This is the first volume in a new series of texts, fr junior high schools, the general purpose of which is to 
present material for a re-organized curriculum for the 7th, 8th, and 9th school years, built around a core of 
social science, to which the other studies are to be closely related. 
rit STORY OF HUMAN PROGRESS serves as «a preview of social studies for secondary schools. It 
> traces the slow, steady aseent of man describing life at various stages of the development. It shows man’s 
gradual supremacy over nature to the stage when the elements are completely harnessed. Then, too, it aims 
: to tell how people may best live together in social groups, and what are the essential conditions for this end. 
The Macmillan C 
‘ Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 
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